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A Day in An English Hospital Ward 719 

The Training School Committee invites all the nurses to attend a 
social, given once a month. This social is in the form of music, read- 
ings, lectures, etc., followed by a tea. 

All these things tend to make life interesting and bearable and broad- 
ens each individual nurse. We call ourselves schools, it is true we are 
schools, but are we not the only schools that are laying stress on educa- 
tion and are ignoring the social or home life? 

The talk given at the beginning of the year helped to create the desired 
atmosphere. The pupils were asked to consider themselves as builders 
of the hospital and school, laying the foundation of good work, strength 
of character and loyalty, being careful not to mar the building by an 
imperfection which it would be hard to eradicate. They were asked 
to help make the hospital one of the strongest and best fortresses against 
disease. 

The graduates were welcomed as assistants in the upbuilding of 
right standards and were asked to give their love and loyalty to the 
hospital, because it was young and needed their protection and support. 
They were asked to remember kindness, good work and courtesy. 

The probationers were reminded that they were entering new work 
with responsibilities which were often concerned with life and death. 
They were told that the new work would at first make them very tired, 
but that in the end, the regular hours of work, meals and rest would be 
good for them. When their faults were corrected, they were to remember 
that it was better to learn how things should be done and to avoid criti- 
cism later. When called on to do tasks that seem menial, they were to 
perform them with dignity for the love of the work as a whole. 

The graduates were asked to be examples to whom the pupils could 
look up, in character, attitude toward their work, and in manner. All 
were asked to help ennoble their profession in the eyes of the public. 

A DAY IN AN ENGLISH HOSPITAL WARD 

By GRACE CAMPLING 

Brighton, England 

Seven a.m. is striking, bringing with it the day nurses, hurrying to 
their respective wards, to be greeted by many "Good Mornings," as they 
pass from bed to bed, and making them with a rapidity that would shame 
the average housemaid, combined as it is with a due regard to individual 
comfort, a moment eagerly anticipated by the patients, after a more 
or less restless night. Inquiries as to the night passed, and a cheery 
word to the convalescent who is helping in the ward, bring the nurses 
to their last bed. 
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For the next two hours the night nurses are responsible for the 
patients' needs that the day nurses may give undivided attention to the 
necessary duty of rendering the ward spic and span. Brooms are hastily 
secured, tea leaves strewn, and the sweeping of the ward begins. Not a 
corner may escape! Yet all must be quickly swept, then dusted, bed 
tables and lockers washed, flowers arranged, temperatures taken, all 
by 8.30 when "Sister" appears and reads prayers. Convalescents are 
always eager to help, taking much pride in the wards' appearance and 
many are the little tasks allotted them, such as filling vases with fresh 
water, etc. 

After prayers, the nurses are told who is to be off and who is to be 
on duty. Many the heart searchings at that moment! For country 
cousins may be coming to see the hospital and glad will the little "pro" 
be, if fate ordains she is to be " off." 

This momentous question decided and the nurses on duty duly 
installed, an expectant calm pervades the atmosphere. The hour is 
nigh for that much-looked-for visitor, the Doctor. Presently a white 
coated figure steps briskly in, the much-welcomed Doctor ! Accompanied 
by the Sister he goes his round. Numerous are the quaint requests, "I 
shall ask doctor" having clinched many an argument where Nurse has 
failed to convince. But though he echoes her opinion, prescribing, en- 
couraging, and departs, satisfaction is felt merely because of having 
asked! "Dinners" are the next excitement. Those who may be, are 
propped up, eagerly expectant of the first solid food. Any of my readers 
who have had typhoid will realize what that means. No. 4 watches 
each plate the nurse carries and at last his turn comes. In health he 
is a strong burly man, but the tears now well up as a minute quantity 
of chicken is given him as his portion. For days he has thought of his 
pangs of hunger being stayed by at least a leg or a wing! And now he 
mutters with anticipated sympathy to those around "I can't 'ardly 
see it, Bill," gulps tears, chicken, almost the plate down, and hides be- 
neath the bed clothes. But Nurse has understood. Tomorrow will see 
a larger piece and No. 4 is comforted. Disappointment is brief. Soon 
he is chaffing a fellow patient whose temperature will not allow even 
" 1st solids," but whose turn will surely come. 

Dinners over, more sweeping and dusting, beds are tidied, faces and 
hands washed and if it is Visiting Day a short rest hour is followed by 
an early tea, interspersed with chatty information as to who is coming, 
that nurse may know "Who's who" in East End jargon. Chairs are 
placed beside beds, two for each patient's friends. Presently they stream 
in, greetings are exchanged and Nurse's opinion anxiously asked as to 
progress and possible home coming. 



A Resident Nurse in a College 721 

Having seen all happily engrossed, the nurse, herself, sits down for a 
well earned rest, unless the ward is "heavy" when many duties claim 
her. Visitors are allowed to stay two hours, but in most cases several 
come and a limited time is allowed each, according to the patient's 
strength. A bell warns them that time is up. Leave takings over, the 
serious work of the day begins. 

From 5 p.m. till 8 when all lights are lowered, is a busy time. The 
full staff is on duty that treatment confined to the night and morning 
may be fully carried out, as hot air baths, etc. Thus on the stroke of 5 
p.m. beds are remade, those who may are got up on couches or wheel 
chairs, temperatures taken, fomentations, washings, and all the count- 
less duties fulfilled, which attendance on the sick engenders. Suppers 
are distributed by the ubiquitous "pro" to whom nursing as yet spells 
little else than housemaid's work. She it is who sweeps and tidies up 
again, puts convalescents back to bed and cheers, by her cheerful manner, 
the lot of those around her. 8 p.m. brings lowered lights and cessation 
of conversation. With shaded lamp the Sister goes round with the nurse, 
sees that all orders are carried out and that everyone is as comfortable 
as may be. With many "good nights" another day closes in the life 
of nurse and patient. Nurses retire to well-earned repose, leaving all 
in charge of the night nurses who go on duty, in the knowledge that, 

God gives Ms Angels charge o'er those who sleep 
But He Himself watches with those who wake. 



WORK OF A RESIDENT NURSE IN A COLLEGE 

By D. ELVA MILLS R.N. 

Graduate of the Post-graduate Course, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago; Resi- 
dent Nurse at Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana 

Earlham College is co-educational, with most of the students in 
dormitories on the campus, there being about 135 young women and 
115 young men, ranging in age from seventeen to twenty-five years, or 
more. Each dormitory is in charge of its dean, and the practice of gov- 
ernment by the student body prevails. 

Each sex has its own physical director, and all of these heads of de- 
partments, with the nurse, work together, not only to maintain good 
physical records but to teach the underlying principles and need for 
good health in the individual and in the nation. 

The hospital department is separate from the rest of the college, 
being on the fourth floor of the girls' dormitory with access by means 
of an electric elevator, at all times. There are wards for boys and for 



